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Editorial Change. 


Our readers will notice this weck the substitu- 
tion of the name of Mr. Geo. E. Brackerr for 
that of Mr. S. L. Boarpwan, as associate editor 
of the Maine Farmer. Mr. Boardman has as- 
sisted in conducting the agricultural department 
of the Farmer for the past year with marked 
ability and judgment, and we doubt not to the 
satisfaction and profit of its patrons. We sin- 
cerely regret that circumstances connected with 
his private affairs make it necessary for him to 
dissolve his formal connection with the paper. 
As a correspondent, however, we hope to have 
frequent contributions to our columns from his 
pen. 

The name of Mr. Geo. E. Brackett, who as- 
sames the position vacated by Mr. Boardman, is 
familiar to our readers by his contributions upon 
various topics connected with our agricultural 
and industrial interests. He is a young man of 
excellent literary abilities, a practical farmer, 
and an earnest and intelligent student of nature. 
The publishers bespeak fur him, in his new re- 
lations to the readers of the Farmer, their con- 
fidence and kind regard, assured that he will zeal- 
ously co-operate with his veteran colleague in 
every good word and work which shall conduce 
to the common weal. 





A Worp at Partinc. 


With the present number, the subscriber closes 
his connection with the editorial department of 
the Maine Farmer. During the time of my con- 
nection with it, I have become much attached to 
all associated with the paper, and to its subscrib- 
ers; and with all, my intercourse has been most 
happy and pleasant. But business of a private 
nature—influenced by circumstances over which 
I had no control—render the present step neces- 
sary ; although I can but regret the circumstances 
which obliges me to relinquish my connection 
with the editorial staff of a journal 1 so much 
love. I shall always feel a strong attachment to 
the patrons of the Farmer, and wish both them 
and it, long years of usefulness and prospenity. 
The latter, I am sure, will go on the even tenor 
of its way without the aid of my pen, though it 
will never be without my best wishes for its 
greater interest and value to those who desire to 
‘improve the soil and the mind.”’ 

Samvuet L. BoarpMan. 


Retirement or Mr. BoarpMan. 


The Valedictory of Mr. Boardman informs our 
readers that he withdraws his connection with 
the Maine Farmer, and retires from the editorial 
fraternity to the more rugged and practical labors 
of the farm. As far as ourself is concerned we 
are sorry to part with him. Ourconnection with 
him in the editorial department, during its con- 
tinuance, has been of the most pleasant and cor- 
dial character. There has been between us the 
utmost harmony of feeling and a perfect unity 
and concert of action in striving to promote, 
through the medium of our columns, the best in- 
terests and the true prosperity of the industrial 
classes of the State, and to furnish our readers 
with such facts as relate to their business, and 
the latest. and most reliable information that 
would promote their welfare. Industrious, ar- 
dent, and zealous in his pursuits, he has labored 
carefully and faithfully to thisend. We shall 
miss his genial co-operation and the hearty good 
will with which he has aided our labors; but 
circumstances which seem tobe beyond the con- 
trol of either of us, demand his presence and la- 
bors elsewhere. We regret the necessity of his 
departure, but fervently hope that he will, by the 
aid of Divine Providence, enjoy very many years 
of health, prosperity and happiness—a blessing 
to his family, his friends and the State. 





On Nitrogen in Bones. 





Not long ago one of our correspondents made 
some inquiries concerning the amount of nitrogen 
lost in bones by burning, asking us to reconcile 
the statement of Dr. Evan Pugh, ‘that in burn- 
ing, bones lose about four per cent. of their nitro- 
gen,’’ with the statement of Stockhardt, that 
“the organic substance of bones, the gelatine 
(which contains a great abundance of nitrogen, 
and is 33 per cent.) is lost by burning.”” Our 
reply to these queries will be found in the issue 
of the Farmer for May 28th, which, copied into 
the Genesee Farmer for July, drew out the follow- 
ing from the editor of that well known scientific 
and practical journal : 

‘There is no real discrepancy between the 
above statements of Dr. Pugh and Prof. Stock- 
hardt. The correspondent of the Farmer mistakes 
the meaning of Prof. Stockhardt’s statement in 
regard to the amount of nitrogen in bones. The 
sentence quoted is rather ambiguous, but the 
meaning is this: Bones contain 33 per cent. of 
gelatine. This gelatine contains a great abund- 
ance of nitrogen, (17 per cent.) When the 
bones are burnt the gelatine is destroyed, and the 
nitrogen is lost. In burning a quantity of bones, 
how much nitrogen is lost? Dr. Evan Pugh says 
four per cent.; Stockhardt says we lose 33 per 
cent. of gelatine. Now as oilaties contains 17 
per cent. of nitrogen, we should lose between 5 
and 6 per cent. of nitrogen. In his Chemical 
Field Lectures, Stockhardt states that bones con- 
tain 5 per cent. of nitrogen. The difference is 
not very great. Dr. Pugh is doubtless nearest 
the truth, so far as ordinary commercial bones 
are concerned. But the correspondent of the 
Maine Farmer evidently supposes Stockhardt to 
mean that bones contain 33 per cent. of nitrogen. 
This is a mistake. He means that bones contain 
33 per cent. of gelatine, & subgtance ‘that con- 
tains a great ahundance of nitrogen.’ 

Some } oes ago a Boston chemist analyzed a 
sample of the so-called Chilian guano, and report- 
ed that it contained ‘organic matter yielding am- 
monia 20 per cent.’ Farmers who saw this anal- 
ysis very naturally supposed that the guano con- 
tained 20 per cent. of ammonia. But a sample 
of it analyzed by the writer of this, was found to 
ema only 1 per cent. of ammonia. Now was 
2 ere any discrepancy between the two analyses ? 

otatall. It is a different, way of stating the 
résults of the examination, The guano did con- 
tain 20 per cent. of organic matter, and this or- 
ganic matter would by decomposition ‘yield am- 
monia.’ And this was all that the Boston chem- 
ist stated, though the phraseology might have 

nm intended to deceive. We make these re- 
marks in the hope of enabling our readers to un- 
derstand these matters more fully. It is impor- 
tant to understand the real significance of a chem- 
teal analysis. Four per cent. of nitrogen, and 33 
oe — of gelatine is (nearly) one and the same 


Jersey Cattle---Queries. 


Messrs. Epitors:—I wish to ask you some 
questions about Jersey stock. Having been some 
acquainted with you, personally, and a reader of 
your paper, and a subscriber most of the time for 
the last twenty years, I believe what you say to 
us through its columns will be O K. 

We hear that one Jerry Sulivan of your town, 
has a cow, only half blood, that makes fourteen 
lbs. of butter per week, and that it is a very 
common thing for them to make from ten to 
twelve lbs. per week. That G. Smith of your 
place had a two-years-old heifer of that breed, 
which he has sold lately for $80; and that Jos. 
Chandler has another, same age, very small and 
thin of flesh, which he sold for $54; also that S. 
D. Besse has sold a bull calf, or a year-old last 
June, for $40; and C. Gale has another of same 
age for which he has been offered $45. Now if 
it be true, that we can get these prices for Jersey 
stock, and they will make such butter, [ am in 
for raising it, providing they are good breeders, 
and we can get up oxen out of them to do our 
farm work. 

As this stock is raised in your immediate vicin- 
ity, we want you to tell us what you know about 
it, and if you know where, and at what price a 
full blooded bull can be purchased, or hired for 
the season, and oblige a 

, Piscataquis SuBSCRIBER. 








Our friend and subscriber, seems to be waking 
up toa fact which some others, besides himself 
have been dozing over for a long time, and now 
takes them somewhat by surprise, viz., that Jer- 
sey cattle are gaining in the estimation of those 
farmers of Maine, who like good milk and good 
butter, and that they are willing to pay a remu- 
nerating price for cows that will yicld it. The 
questions that he asks, in regard to the yield of 
butter from our neighbor Sullivan’s half-blood, 
and the priccs obtained for some of the breed sold 
this spring in our vicinity, must be answered in 





the affirmative. The prices are nothing extra. 
Indeed, they are rather below the average. Since 
the above cattle were sold, there have been four 
full blood Jersey heifers bought in Massachusetts 
by as many neighbors of ours, and brought here, 
at a price of $100 each, and considered very rea- 
sonable at that. 








In answer to his other question, viz., where a 


| full blood can be obtained, we cannot now say. 


| The season is so far advanced that such animals 


_have probably all been disposed of, or are located 

| for the summer. One or two or more have been 

‘recently introduced into Piscataquis County.— 

| Autumn or early spring is the time to buy or hire 
such stock. 

We shall probably gratify our correspondent, 
and we hope not offend any others of our readers, 
‘by speaking a little more fully in regard to the 
merits and demerits of the Jersey cattle. Those 
who are willing to judge of the value of milk by 
the quantity of rich cream that it affords, and 
the excellent quality of the butter it yields rather 
than by the mere quantity or bulk, however des- 
titute that quantity may be of cream, will prefer 
the Jersey cow to all others, and willingly pay a 
price in acccrdance to the estimate of their value 
in the market. The Jerseys are a peculiar racc 
of cattle. For more than two hundred years 
‘they have been bred on the Channel Islands, 
(Jersey, Guernsey and Alderney,) in the English 
channel between England and France. They 
were undoubtedly derived from Normandy, but 
have been kept free from alloy with any other 
stock by the Islanders, and within the last forty 
years much improved in form and size by the ex- 
ertions of Col. Le Couteur and other agriculturists 
of Jersey and the adjoining islands. Some of the 
Normandy cattle were imported, half a century 
ago, into Massachusetts, but no particular care, 
we believe, was taken to propagate or keep them 
pure. Subsequently, attention was turned to the 
rich milkers of Jersey islands, and measures taken 
to introduce some into the United States. From 
a statement made by F. M. Rotch, Esq., of New 
York, published heretofore, we copy the follow- 
ing: ‘*The first importation of Jerseys into the 
United States was made by Nicholas Biddle, of 
Pennsylvania. These were not the best speci- 
mens of this kind of cattle. * * * The de- 
scendants of these cattle aro still to be found in 
the neighborhood of Philadelphia. Some years 
after, Mr. Roswell Cott, of Patterson import- 
ed a superior herd of these animals, to which 
he from time to time added, until his death, 
when they were sold. Various smaller impor- 
tations were made, among the most prominent 
of which are those [of Samuel Henshaw, of Mas- 
sachusetts, Ed.,] Mr. Thomas Motley, and oth- 
ers of Massachusetts, and Mr. Tainter of Hart- 
ford, Ct. The latter gentleman, especially, has 
imported over one hundred animals, and been the 
means of disseminating them far and wide through 
the country.” To the above importers we will 
add that some fine cattle of this stock were also 
a few years ago, imported by our friend John 
Giles, of South Woodstock, Ct. Mr. Rotch also 
says that ‘‘no breed seems to have sprung into 
greater favor within the last few years; and, 
though no large herds of them are kept, they are 
becoming generally known and diffused. Wher- 
ever, in the vicinity of cities or towns, one or two 
cows are kept for the supply of a family, the Jer- 
sey deserves a place; her gentleness and small 
size, and her rich milk make her all that can be 
desired in a family cow. In such a position few 
who have ever used her delicious cream and but- 

ter would willingly do without her. 

The Jerseys are so totally unlike any other of 
the improved breeds that they are recognized at a 
glance—their peculiar colors and deer-like heads 
being distinguishing marks. The color of the 
Jerseys varies; yellow, yellow and white, mouse 
color or dun, brown, and almost black, are the 
chief tints. The bulls are usually darker than 
the females, and the depth of color increases with 
age. Many a young breeder has been disappoint- 
ed by finding his beautiful yellow and white calf 
growing browner and browner, till at a year old 
it has scarcely a trace of yellow left! The head 
of the calf is strikingly like that of a fawn, and 
at all ages the peculiar coloring, large dark eye, 
and flexible ear, give the head a deer-like look ; 
and the aspect of the whole animal, with its del- 
icate limbs and head, notwithstanding its usually 
low condition and unsymmetrical form, is very 
blood-like. . 

The milk of the Jersey cow is particularly rich 


in butyraceous particles, and is of a deep yellow. 
The butter made from it is always of a rich gold- 


en color, and this character is so strong that a 
few cows will be enough to give the butter of a 
whole dairy that desirable hue. As ascertained 
by the lactometer, the amount of cream varies 
from 19 to 25 per cent. At the same time, the 
quantity of milk given by the very best cow is 
not large. Col. Le Couteur says some of the best 


























JERSEY COW FLORA. 








give 26 quarts in the 24 hours, and 14 pounds of 
butter per week ; but we must own wo have never | 
been fortunate enough to find many such. We) 
consider 16 quarts per day a good yield, and 

many do not give that. But it should be remem- 
bered that from the quality of the milk from one- 
sixth to one-quarter of this is cream of the richest 
description.’’ 

The Editor of the Massachusetts P/owman, who 
has had some experience with Jersey stock, says: | 
“For dairy, purposes we have no hesitation in 
saying that a cross of the Jerseys or Alderneys 
will, in nine cases out of ten, meet all the reason- 
ablé expectations of the owner of a herd of native 
cows. We speak what we do know when we say 
that this blood crossed upon our native breeds, 
makes an animal symmetrical in form, of good 
size, hardy, easy to keep, and — a good 
supply of milk of a quality but little inferior to 
the pure bred animals. We have seen a great 
many crosses of this kind, made upon all sorts of 
cows, but generally upon those of good quality ; 
and we have never vet seen an inferior animal for 
the dairy so produced, or one which the dairy 
woman did not commend for the very percepti- 
ble improvement which it made in the products 
of the churn.”’ 


We can add our testimony to that of Mr. Rotch 
and the editor of the Plowman. We have kept Jer- 
sey cattle for eight years past, and find them the 
best for dairy purposes. They have become accli- 
mated, and stand our climate, both the heat of 
summer and cold of winter, well. They do not 
grow so large as some of the Durhams and Here- 
fords—though we have seen bulls and oxen of 
them, that girted seven gect. They fatten well 
and easily when not milked or worked. The 
cows we consider handsome as cow beauties. The 
oxen are not showy or stately, but no better work- 
ers, according to their inches can be found any- 
where. The principle value of the Jerseys, how- 
ever, is for the dairy and for that purpose they 
are superior especially fur butter. 

















Save the Fodder. 





The present indications are that the grass crop 
will be below the average, and therefore it fol- 
lows that the considerate farmer must carefully 
save and preserve all the material possible, that 
will go towards helping winter the stock. This 
is the season for practicing economy in the harv- 
esting line. Save every pound of hay—see that 
the grass is cut clean and the hay raked clean. 
A slack mower or a slovenly raker will usually 
leave as mueh grass or hay behind him, and lost, 
as his daily wages will amount to. Such hands 
shouldn’t be tolerated in the field this season at 
any rate. A careful man, even if he asks a half 
a dollar more a day, is the cheapest in the end. 
Grain should be cut just so soon as the kernel 
is sufficiently matured that it will not shrivel, so 
that the straw may be used for fodder, as a week's 
time after ripeness would make the fodder not 
half as good. Then there are the low waste 
grounds which will yield quite an abundance of 
wild grasses, &c., and the weeds and brakes, if 
cut while green and tender, or before being in 
blossom, will make a change of fodder quite pal- 
atable to the stock. All these little odds and 
ends, the stalks, vines, haulms, weeds, ferns, &c., 
should be carefully hushanded, and our word for 
it, next winter will prove the act to have been a 
wise one. 


Manufacture of Beet Sugar. 








Our western friends seem to have taken hold of 
the matter of sugar making from the beet in real 
earnestness. There have been several hundred 
acres of beets planted, and several factories are 
being built for the purpose of manufacturing the 
article. If this project is successful, and taken 
in connection with the manufacture of sugar from 
sorghum in the lower portion of the States, the 
western farmers will soon be in a condition to help 
supply their eastern neighbors with ‘‘sweeten- 
ing.”’ The question of sugar making from the 
beet is not a new or a doubtful thing. It is suc- 
cessfully carried on in France, where many thou- 
sand bushels are annually raised for the purpose. 
The only question is, whether it will pay for our 
western friends to manufacture it. 








Seeds from the Agricultural Department. 


By the following circular from the Department 
of Agriculture, it will be seen that the amount 
of seeds, cuttings, &c., which can be transmitted 
through the mails, under the frank of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, has been considerably 
enlarged : 


Post Orrice DrparTMENT, 
Washington, July 6th, 1863. 

Sir :—The fifth sub-division of the 42d instruc- 
tion under the new Post Office law, is hereby 
amended by striking out the word twelve and in- 
serting /hirty-twe befure the word ounce, so that 
it shall read as fullows: ‘*The weight of packages 
of seeds, cuttings, roots, and scions to be franked, 
is limited to thirty-two ounces.” 

By order of the Post Master General, 
Arex. W. Ranpatt, 
Ist Ast. P. M. Gen’l. 


Wheat Show. 


An International Wheat Show is to be held at 
Rochester, N. Y., on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of 
September. Prizes varying from $150 to $20 
are offered for best bushels of winter wheat, and 
from $20 to $10 for spring wheat ; in all $540 
are offered as premiums. Competitors are re- 
quired to furnish samples, clean, in the ear, and 
attached to the straw, and to give in writing, the 
whole particulars in regard to its cultivation, &c. 
Competition open to all the United States and 
the Canadas. 





ta The Legislature of Connecticut has appro- 
priated the lands given the State for the support 
of agricultural education, to the Sheffield Scien- 








omauinications. 














For the Maine Fanner. 


Letter from Washington County. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—There has been much com- 
plaint here about the drouth, but I think there 
will be no more at present, as we are having a 
nice rain to-day. It commenced athbout8 A. M. 
and is the first rain, (except a shower,) that has 
occurred for many weeks. Everything was dry- 
ing up for want of moisture. The grass croup 
will be very light ‘and very late. In some places 
the ground is nearly as bare as in the spring, and 
a stranger can hardly distinguish between fields 
and pastures, by looking at the grass. Near the 
sea-shore, however,Jthe grats looks pretty fair, 
considering the dryness of the season, the fogs 
and damp sea air serving, in a manner to prevent 
its drying up. But as one advances from the sea- 
shore towards the interior of the county, it grows 
poorer, until, at the distance of 20 miles, many 
fields will hardly be worth mowing. In such 
places, English hay will be very scarce and farm- 
ers will have to depend mostly upon the meadows 
for hay. There are many large meadows in the 
back towns where considerable hay is cut yearly, 
and, in case of drouth, this hay constitutes the 
omgpe a fodder the farmer is able to obtain for 
iis stock. ‘There is a large amount of flat land 
bordering upon the seashore, where *‘dykes’’ are 
built to prevent the tides from overflowing it, and 
upon these flats there grows a saltish kind of 
grass which makes what is called ‘‘dyke marsh 
hay’’ and contributes so largely to the haymow of 
the farmer in the seaport towns. ‘There are 
large quantities of this grass cut in September 
and October, especially when there is a falling off 
in the supply of English hay. The cattle eat it. 
readily, sometimes preferring it to good English 
hay. It is a great help to farmers in this part of 
the State, and in dry seasons they could hardly 
do without it, as but a small portion, compara- 
tively, of the highland is cleared and fitted for 
grass. Even should we have an abundance of 
rain hereafter, it cannot prevent the hay crop 
from being very light, which will oblige farmers 
to dispose of many of their cattle. Not much 
haying will be done until August. 

Some potatoes are quite furward and thrifty 
and some are very backward, even to just coming 
up. Of corn, there was but little planted, and 
that is looking bad. The grain (mostly barley 
and oats) looks rather slim. 

As a general thing the agricultural products 
of this section look pretty fair along the seashore. 
But remote from the sea a number of miles, they 
look badly enoagh. 

The people in this section do not pay sufficient 
attention to agriculture. ‘They place their prin- 
cipal dependence upon the lumbering and fishing 
business. The lumbering business is pretty good 
this season. In the winter the men go into the 
woods, thus neglecting their homes and what 
stock they have; while in the spring when they 
should be planting and sowing, they are at work 
in the mills and upon the rivers. ‘This makes it 
impossible for them to do their duty on their 
farms, and the result is small and poor crops, and 
sometimes an uncertainty of business. And thus 
when the lumber business is dull, many are 
thrown out of employment and have but little to 
fall back upon, as a means of support. This 
would, in a measure, be obviated if the people 
would try and make a living from their farms. 
But, so long as they are half lumbermen or fish- 
ermen and half farmers, they will be neither ; 
for they spend the part of the season at lumbering 
and fishing which they ought to devote to farm- 


ing. 
find the season about three or four weeks 
later here than in Waldo county. For example, 
the lilacs, the blossoms of which were decaying 
there on the 10th of June, were in full bloom at 
Eastport on the 4th of July. J.A.M 
Addison, Me., July 9, 1863. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 


Meteorological. 


Summary of Meteorological observations, made 
at Belfast, during the month of June, 1863. 

Barometer, (observed height.) Monthly mean, 
29.34 inches; monthly extremes, maximum, 
29.60 inches, at 6 P. M. of 35th and7 A. M. of 
26th, minimum, 28.85 inches at 7 A. M. of Ist; 
range 0.75 inches. 

Tnermometer. Monthly mean or general aver- 
age of temperature for the month, 60.40 ; month- 
ly mean of each of the three daily observations : 
7. A. M. 55.20; noon 66.50; 6 P. M. 62.40. 
Monthly extremes, maxima—7 A. M., 29th, 70° ; 
noon 29th, 84°; 6 P. M. 29th, 79°; monthly, 
8.40. Minima—7 A. M. 17th, 47°; noon 8th, 
50°; 6 P. M. 8th, 59°; monthly, 47°; range, 
37°. Warmest day, 29th; mean temperature, 
77.6°; coldest day, 8th, mean temperature, 
47.6°. 

Cioups. Monthly mean amount of cloudiness 
4.7 tenths; number of overcast days two, 7th and 
8th; clear days, none. 

Winns. Direction of prevailing winds, with 
date; N. 8th, 16th and 19th; N. E. 10th and 
13th ; E. 6th, 7th, and 12th ; S. E. 20th and 22d ; 
S. Ist, 2lst, and 23d; 8S. W. 2d, 4th, 14th, 17th, 
18th, 26th, 27th, and 30th; W. 3d, 5th, 11th, 
15th, 24th, 28th, and 29th. N. W. 9th, and 
25th. Prevailing, S. W. 

Rar. Ist, heavy shower in night; 6th, o~ 
ceasional sprinkle during P. M.; 7th, began at 8 
A. M., ended at 3 P. M. of 9th; 9th, shower at 
5 P. M.; 15th, shower at 3 P. M.; 23d, sprinkle 
at 11 A. M.; 24th, showerat3 P.M. Amount 
of rain fall for the month, 1.5 inches. 

CasvaL Puenomena. Ist, thunder and shower 
at 1 P. M.; 17th, 40° at 54 A. M., and a heavy, 
killing frost last night in low grounds; 25th, 
solar Ealo at 11 A. M. ‘ : a 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Notes from Franklin County. 


Messrs. Epirors:—I noticed in last week’s 
Farmer an inquiry, ‘‘Where are the birds?’ 
Last year I made the same inquiry, but have no 
occasion to do so this season, for the birds are 
erp here. Nine pairs of birds have built nests, 
aid eggs and hatched their young, and one pair 
over five rods from the front door of my house, 
and six pairs of them not over three rods from the 
door. ey are of the following kinds: one of 
king bird, one of chimney swallows, two of spar- 
rows, two of yellow birds and three of robins. 
Besides these there are, no doubt, as many more 
as near the house whose nests we have not dis- 
covered, for the birds are plenty about the house 
and garden, and so tame that they will pick up 
crumbs of cake thrown to them on the door step. 
We also have a wild duck with a smart flock of 
ducklings sailing in the mill pond by the side of 
the garden. Neither are we short on the list of 
quadrupeds ; we have two red squirrels that sport 





tific School at New Haven. 


and chipper up and down the ornanental and 


plenty for a week or two. We have enough and 
some to spare for the striped squirrel. The next 
is a family of wood chucks that have committed 
large depredations on my bean patch near the 
house, and last, but not least, a skunk has been 
committing under ground outrages. Ie chose 
darkness rather than light, for his deeds were 
evil, and against good and wholesome laws. He 


dug up my peas, beans, corn, and potatoes at such 
a rate that I was obliged to trap him to save my 
crops. The cause of his digging was some bones 


which I placed in the hills when the seed was 
planted. Truly yours, 8. D. 
- Phillips, July 9, 1863. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Green Maturing. 


Messrs. Epitors :—Last April I sent you a few 
lines on the advantages of green manuring, hope- 
ing others might be induced to give their experi- 
ence and views upon the subject ; but have scen 
but little. I have, partly because I belicved it to 
be profitable and partly for experiment, durin 
the past ten or twelve years, broken up my vl 
fields and spread two or three cords of muck and 
dung compost to the acre, and then re-seeded to 
grass with grain without cross-plowing. I find 
that, though they do not do quite so well for 
grass for the first year or two, they hold out as 
well or better than land cropped two years and 
manured twice or thrice as much. The sod rots 
slowly, and therefure the goodness is not so soon 
exhausted. 
About the first of last May I washed the dirt 
from a cubic foot of tough sod, pressed out all 
the water from the stubble and roots that I could 
with a stout lever, and got at the rate of over 
sixteen tons to the acre. The roots penetrated 
more than a foot in depth, but were so few and 
fine they would not amount to much. That re- 
sult gave me more confidence in the value of the 
sod for manure than I had gained in other ways. 
I hope your subscribers will respond to your 
repeated calls for communications relating to ag- 
riculture, more freely than they have been in the 
habit of doing. Instead of leaning upon foreign 
systems of farming, we should have one of our 
own, adapted to our climate, soils, &c. 
Under-draining, root culture, and rotation of 
crops, a8 practiced in England, may or may not 
be profitable on our cheap lands, and the system 
of green manuring with clover, as practiced -in 
New York and Pennsylvania, may not be the 
most profitable fur us. 1 have long been satisfied 
that most of our dry land needs vegetable, more 
than it does inorzanic substances, as ashes, &c. 
With plenty of muck compost and green manures, 
with our barn manure, sink drainings, &., [ am 
satisfied we might raise our own bread and meat 
cheaper than we can buy them with our manu- 
fuctures. Respectfully yours, 
L. 8. 8. 
Hope, July 4, 1863. 


Agricultural Miscellany. 


JULY. 
To day, the meck-eyed cattle on the hills 
Lie grouped together in some grateful shade ; 
Or slowly wander down the grassy glade, 
To stand content, knee-deep, in glassy rills. 

















The wandering bee, in far-secluded bowers, 
Tums its low, cheerful anthem, free from care ; 
Great brilliant butterflies, fragile aggfair, 

Float gracefully above the gorgeous flowers. 


The sun pours down a flood of golden heat 
Upon the busy world ; so hot and bright, 
That the tired traveller, longing for the night, 

Seeks some cool shelter from the dusty street. 


The cricket chirrups forth its shrill refrain ; 
The grass and all green things are scre and dry 
The parched earth thissts for water, and men sigh 
For cooling showers. All nature waits for rain. 
——— - -+<—2Pr>- 








Tho Farmer’s Home. 


The farmer's aim should not be a merely mer- 
cenary one—to accumulate money for the mere 
love of money; to hoard it like the miser, to 
put out at interest, like the usurer, or to invest 
it in railroad stock, or paper cities in the far 
West, like the restlest speculator, but as a means 
of happiness and comfort to himself and family. 
It should be his ambition to create for his children 
a beautiful, pleasant and happy home, where the 
young tendrils of their earliest affections may 
cling with undying strength, where the young 
spirit shall gather strength, energy and beauty, 


which shall be a beacon light to guide through 
all the many paths of life. ‘To do this he should 
spare no pains, no expense which his purse will 
allow. Of course there must be a limit where pe- 
cuniary matters are conceened. But wealth can 
never confer happiness, and should only be re- 
arded as one of the means. There are many 
ittle trifles which are within the reach of almost 
everybody, that do much toward making home 
pleasant and happy. 

When the young farmer is locating himvelf, 
and building his home nest, let hits do so with 
an eye to comfort and convenience as well as 

rofit. If his home must be small, let it be com- 
ortable and pleasant. And there is no necessity 
that it should stand close to the roadside, un- 
adorned with tree or shrub, vine or flower. These 
are the free gifts of the All Father, alike accessi- 
ble to the rich or poor. And their presence will 
do much toward making home attractive. But 
too often the farmer, who is busy with his broad 
acres of grain, thinks it wholly beneath his notice 
to plant trees, because he thinks they will bring 
him no return in money. And the wife, too often 
weary with the care of her househould, neglects 
what she considers a minor matter, and sacrifices 


mammon. And thus their home has none of the 

raceful appendages of tree‘or flower, to render 
it attractive to their children. Yet it isa mis- 
taken notion that it is labor lost dhd economy 
misapplied, to spend it in adorning their home. 
There is no investment that pays so large a divi- 
dend in the golden currency of happiness, as that 
which is invested in home comforts and every-day 
enjoyments, mental luxuries, and social and in- 
telicetual pleasures. I do not mean to be under- 
stood that the farmer or his family should be ex- 
travagant and launch into all the foolish follies 
of the times. But he hasa right to a pleasant, 
attractive, and beautiful home. 


others as well as himself. He is no idler in the 


the wealth that he creates. Let 


the atmosphere of his home. 
the soil o 
turn in happiness. 

combined with the social and moral cu 
of love and 


pleasures. 


home, and, with all their broad acres are 


if their 


cherish a loving regard for 





and sweetness for the future, and the memory of | hoes thoroughly finds his crops 


her love for the beautiful upon the shrine of 


By his own in- 
dustry he creates the means of enjoyment for 


social hive, and it is fitting that he should enjoy 
1im surround 
himself with the refinements of taste and cultiva- 
tion, and his own mind, if rough and uncultivat- 
ed, will insensibly yield to the silent influence of | jand farms which are partially grown over with 
his surroundings, and be softened and refined by 
Let him cultivate 
intellect with the same diligence that 
he does mother earth, and it will yield a rich re- 


If he has children, he can leave them no richer 
inheritance than the memory of a happy home, I 
ture their | jin the work of bush pruning, with the scythe, 
natures will receive by breathing its atmosphere 
ce, and sharing in its intellectual 
t cannot be denied that there is a 
sad deficiency in farmer’s homes ; indeed I may 
truthfully say that many wealthy farmers Aave no 
r in- 
deed in all that constitutes the elements of true 
happiness. ‘hey may have large houses where | yoting such lands as we have described to sheep 
they resort for their meals and lodgings, where 
their children grow up like young animals, strong, 
vigorous and healthy, but with minds uncultivat- 
ed, morals untaught, and with no high aims to 
nerve them to action—no hopes or aspirations, 
save those centered in waking es a 
so unfortunate as ve 
wealthy their only aim in life is to spend it ia pound and one ounce, a quart of best sugar one 
f tion and vice. We cannot expect 
the caibdcon where young lives drew in the alt of pound and one ounce, a quart of best brown 
such a home, to go forth into the world to bless 
it by deeds of active goodness, or that they will 
mts, or know 
anything of the sacred influence of a true home. 


fruit trees, take what corn they please and do not; But let the farmer, instead of an avaricious de- 
spare the strawberries, which have been ripe and | sire to add to the number of his acres, deepen the 


culture of bis farm, study to increase its fertility; 
and if he has a surplus of cash let him epend it 
in his home. Let him educate his children. I 
do not mean that he should send his daughters to 
a fashionable boarding school, for that would be 
ja piece of unmitigated folly. I donot mean that 
he should even send his sons to some distant col- 
lege, far away from the gentle influence of sister 
and mother, to meet the temptations of youth 
alone. But he should educate them together, 
first in the home circle, where parent and child 
| Should all be students, and then they should share 
the advantages of the same school, where their 
tasks should be the same, their pleasures and p&s- 
times one. But, after all, the home education is 
by far the most important. Here the intellect 
and social faculties may all be cultivated togeth- 
er and grow in harmony. Around the evening 
fire may be reared, broad and deep, the founda- 
tion of future greatness, upon the firm and en- 
during basis of goodness. The farmer may invite 
to his home circle, the good, the great, the gifted 
of all ages and all climes, and under their silent 
influences the minds of his children may be mould- 
ed and fitted for a true life, and his own soul will 
feel the polish of such lofty intercourse. His 
sons will grow up to the stature of manhood phy- 
sically and mentally, and be forever safe from the 
seductions of vice; they will feel no pleasure in 
the low, debasing scenes of dissipation. The 
memory of home and its lofty pleasures will be a 
talisman forever. 

Thus, if the farmer wishes to make an invest- 
ment that shall yield a rich return, and a peren- 
nial inheritance for his children, a mine of wealth 
to thei in all coming time, a legacy to the world, 
Iet him invest it in home comforts, in books, pic- 
tures, flowers, social pleasures, and educational 
privileges for himself and children, not in making 
for them a fortune. ‘Teach them to swim, make 
them practical, energetic, trae men, and women, 
too, and they will breast the roughest sea, and 
need not your golden bladders to keep them 
afloat. 


Late Hoeing of Crops. 


Silent assent seems to be given to an old rule, 
that the crops must be hoed three times, whether 
they are weedy or not, and no more, though the 
ground be covered with weeds. Threo times is 
enough, and the soil ought to know better than 
to throw up weeds after such a scarification, say 
some ; we cannot afford to hoe any more, and so 
the crop is left to try its powers with the weeds, 
rand generally comes out second best. 

A part of the object of hoeing, certainly, is to 
eradicate the weeds, but there is a principle involv- 
ed in it far beyond this surface work. Still, the 
weeding is very important in the following re- 
sulte : 

1. It removes the weeds and prevents their 
taking properties from the soil that the plants 
need, 

2. It prevents their seeding and extending 
their kind through an indefinite number of years. 

3. ‘The succeeding labor upon the crop will 
only be about half as much after the weeds are 
taken away. 

There may be other advantages derived in tak- 
ing away weeds, but these three are enough to 
move every judicious farmer to exterminate them 
as fast as they appear. 

There ate other, however, impertant reasons 
why crops should be hoed once or twice more 
than they usually are. In hoeing, we mean to 
include what generally precedes it, working the 
soil to some depth either with plow or cultivator. 
These vperations give some valuable results. 

1. If the soil is too wet, they loosen it and let 
in the sun and air to dry itand make it more 
light and perous. 

2. If too dry, loosening the soil admits the 
most air, and renders it capable of receiving and 
retaining any drop of dew that falls upon it.— 
When a slight rain-fall comes, being light and 
open, it catches and holds every drop that falls, 
while on a hard surface it rapidly flows off. 

3. Every drop of water that goes into the soil 
carries a certain amount of Aeat with it; this is 
left in the soil, warms the tender roots and gives 
them a rapid growth. 

4. Rain water is charged with ammonia and 
other properties, which the plant greatly needs. 
When the surface is in suitable condition to re- 
ceive what falls, and pass it along down the sub- 
soil, every rain is equal toa slight manuring of 
the plant, so that the farmer who cultivates and 
dressed from the 
bounties of the skies, while neglected fields of hard 
surfaces find few blessings in the shower. 

Two rules should always be observed in regard 
to hoeing, viz: 

1. Hoe whenever there are weeds, whether in 
June or October. 

2. Hoe whenever the surface is compact and 
dry, whether in June or September.—N. E. Far- 
mer. 





The Road to Poor Farming. 


As the road to poor farming is not generally 
understood, though it is crowded with travelers, 
we throw up the following landmarks, from the 
Springfield Republican, for the common benefit : 

1. Invest all your capital in land, and run in 
debt for more. 

2. Hire money to stock your farm. 

3. Have no faith in your own business, and 
be always ready to sell out. 

4. Buy mean cows, spavined horses, poor oxen 
and cheap tools. 

5. Feed bog hay and mouldy corn-stalks exolu- 
sively, in order to keep your stock tame; fiery 
cattle are terribly hard on old, ricketty wagons 
and plows. 

6. Use the oil of hickory freely whenever your 
oxen need strength: it is cheaper than hay or 
meal, keeps the hair lively and pounds out all 
the grubs. 

7. Select such calves for stock as the butchers 
shun—beauties of runts, thin in the hams, and 

t-bellicd ; but be sure and keep their blood thin 

y scanty herbage ; animals are safest to breed 
from that haven’t strength to herd. 

8. Be cautious about manufacturing manure ; 
it makes the fields look black and mournful about 
Tg time; besides it isa deal of work to 

aul it. 

9. Never waste time by setting out fruit and 
shade trees; fruit and leaves rotting around a 
place make it unhealthy. 


Sheep Pastures. 


Nothing will so economically and rapidly ren- 
ovate the old exhausted pastures upon New Eng- 








bushes and moss, as heavy stocking for two or 
three seasons with sheep. We say -heavy stock- 
ing, for the reason that unless the sheep are kept 
a little short they will not do the work of — 
ing the briers and bushes which abound, as 
thoroughly as it should be done to obtain the best 
results. ie is well also to assist the sheep a little 


by mowing, when the time _can be spared from 
other more important duties, the largest and 
heaviest clumps of bushes in the old neglected 
pastures. Farmers unacquainted with the almost 
magical changes wrought in such lands, can hard- 
ly realize the improvements that will ensue both 
in the quantity and quality of pasturage by de- 


husbandry.— Plowman. 





Information. 


It may be convenient to know that a quart of 
flour weighs one pound, a quart of corn meal one 
pound and two ounces, a quart of butter one 


pound, a quart of white sugar powdered one 


ound and two ounées ; that ten og 
a h cee ‘pound, though this depends somewhat 
on the size ; sixteen large tablespoonfuls make a 
half fint.— Ohio Farmer. 





Artificial Swarming of Beos. 
I propose to give for the benefit of your bee- 
keeping readers, an outline of a system practiced 
by me, whereby swarming is accomplished artifi- 
cially, and thagtock multiplied with the same cer- 
tainty, and by a method similar to that adopted 
by the farmer in multiplying flocks and herds. 
What I shall give will be found demonstrably true 
and entirely practicable, even to those to who use 
the common box-hive, so that I think no one need 
suspect me of having an ‘‘ax to grind,’’ at any 
rate. j 
When the drones appear in the spring and the 
hives is full of comb and bee#, is the time to swarm 
them by this process. It never should be at- 
tempted after a swarm has issued in the natural 
way, nor should a second one be obtained in less 
than twenty-five days after the first. 

In the middle of a pleasant day when the bees 
are abroad, go. to the hive and blow into it at the 
bottom, 2 few whiffs of smoke from a pipe of to- 
bacco, or a rollof cotton rags. Let enough smoke 
go into the hive to arouse the bees and set them to 
seizing on honey—which will be known by a long 
buzzing within the hive—but not enough to stu- 
pify tem. Let the hive stand five minutes, un- 
til you blow a little smoke into all the hives with- 
in four or five rods ; now gently raise one edge of 
the hive and blow in a little more, and immediate- 
ly remove them three or four rods, carefully set- 
ting them down under a shade, if it is at hand, 
bottom up. By this time the bees will have be- 
come filled with honey, and will not sting unless 
ne pinch them, or they are otherwise provoked. 

lace an empty hive or box over this hive, mouth 
to mouth; tack together with a couple of nails, 
and cork all crevices with rags. Now drum or 
rap on the sides of the bottom hive for about ten 
miuutes; draw the nails, lay a sheeton the ground, 
and very carefully remove the top box, settling it 
down upon the sheet. Remove the old hive a few 
feet away, covering the mouth with a cloth. 
Now, having another empty box, turn it down 
on the sheet with one edge up, after the manner 
of hiving a swarm of bees; then with a ladle or 
large spoon, slowly dip the bees from the box that 
contains them, and pour them down in front of 
the oe hive. If the weather is very hot, 
sprinkle slightly with water to er the queen 
from taking wing, and they will run in. Should 
there be several swarms where the old ones stood, 
and close to it, it would be well to cover them 
with a sheet while this is being done, to prevent 
the queen from entering them should she chance 
to fly. 
re the bees are running into the empty box 
look out for the queen. She will be readily seen, 
as ehe is at this season nearly as large as a drone, 
and much larger than a worker-bee. Should she 
not be found immediately, reverse the baxes and 
try until found for she is among the bees sure, as 
she is among the first to leave the old hive upon 
inverting it. 
When found, secure her as follows :—cut a 
- of wire cloth, say 12 meshes to the inch, two 
»9y three inches, roll it round the finger in the 
form of a cylinder, pinch close one end, and put- 
ting the queen into it, close the other end witha 
cork. She can be safely taken by the wings in 
your fingers, for she will not sting, however rough- 
ly she is handled. Now place your old hive on a 
new stand, at least four rods from where it stood 
before, and put the bees into it, except about 
one pint; these put into a new hive on the old 
stand, having a hole in the top, one and a half or 
two inches in diameter, through which the queen 
cage is suspended by means of a wire two or three 
inches long, with a block over it to keep out the 
light. 

ere sheets are now removed from the other 
hives, and you will find daily additions to the new 
hive from the old one, as it occupies the old fa- 
miliar spot, while the old one will retain the youn 
brood, of which great numbers will be hatch 
daily. The third day, about an hour before sun- 
down, blow a whiff into the top of the new hive, 
draw up the cage and release the queen—put her 
by the entrance, and she will goinatonce. Con- 
siderable comb will have been already built, and 
by morning the breeding cells will be stocked with 
eggs. Thus vou will have swarmed your bees 
certainly, and without watching them, or of run- 
ning the risk of their leaving for the woods. 
By one who has performed this operation a few 
times, the queen may be found in three minutes, 
by simply turning up the hive and blowing tho 
smoke into one side, looking for her among the 
bees running up and over the opposite side, ac- 
complishing the feat of artificially swarming a 
hive from the old box, in the time necessary to 
hive a natural swarm. 
One word to those who practice artificial swarm- 
ing by this method, or any other. Queen cells 
can be procured by simply caring for the queen, as 
above, without removing her from the hive. This 
expedites the business and aids greatly in propa- 
gating Italian queens ; since it obviates the ne- 
cessity of removing her toa strange colony. Some 
will ask how a queen will be supplied to the hive ? 
In answer I will say, the bees will do this by rais- 
ing one from the other worker brood already lain 
by the queen just removed.— Michigan Farmer. 





A Seasonable Suggestion. 


The period is now here when more than usual 
care should be exercised to secure cleanliness 
about the premises. Sinks and out-houses should 
be particularly looked after. Hog sties, without 
due attention, sometimes become exceedingly of- 
fensive in July, August and September. For 
privies and sties a good sprinkling, once a week, 
of chloride of lime is perhaps the best deodorizer. 
For sinks, frequent washing, and removal of the 
offensive matter outside the kitchen, will prove 
effective. . P 

Speaking of cellars, a correspondent suggests 
as Stews? ‘*Cellars should oe tes t thoroughly 
cleansed. Whitewash the walls and ceilings, and 
be careful that the utmost cleanliness be o 
throughout. The gases generated in cellars where 
roots and other vegetable matters are suffered to 
decay, and which are not properly ventilated, is 
often the cause of disease, and should not be tol- 
erated. A little copperas water sprinkled week- 
ly over the earthen floor, or flags, (wooden floors 
are unsuitable for cellars or other apartments be- 
neath the surface of the soil) will tend to prevent 
the prevalence of nauseating effluvia, and render 
the atmosphere perfectly pure and sweet.’’ 





Fruit Trees. 


The Rural New Yorker says, there is a practice 
among the Swiss and Germans of boring into the 
round —- roots of fruit pa with an 
instrument made for the purpose, an — in 
liquid manure to force the tree fo , and also 
to enable it to resist the drouth in dry weather. 
I have practiced this for four years with some fine 
Seckel pears, in dry land, with | success. 
Avoid this after September first, as it will induce 
a second growth late in the fall, which will be 
uite irregular and very liable to be winter-killed. 
The instrument [ use is the common iron bar, 
which can be driven in among the roots without 
injury. Take for a wash, as [ buy no *‘special’’ 
manures, to three-fourths of a barrel of water, 
four quarts of ashes, two quarts of lime, two 
shovelsful of night soil—stir up well, and pour 
into holes made as above, what the tree requires. 
Soap suds are capital for this purpose. 





To Cure Sheep from Jumping. 


A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer gives the 
following curious accouat of the method adopted 
by him to prevent his sheep from jumping the 
fences of his pasture : . 

«1 want to tell you about ay ones 8 » 
and how I broke 7 om I got them in a pen built 
sufficiently high to hold them ; I then caught the 
ringleaders one at a time, and made a small hole 
in each ear. I then took a cord or string and 
run through the holes in the ears, then drew the 
ears together close enough to keep them from 
working the ears, 1 then let them out and they, 
are as quiet a8 any sheep.”’ 





